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AMONG OTHER THINGS 


fe) For the first time in its existence the University now has a separate library 
building. Our quarters in the south wing of the Administration Building were 
never planned for library function. They were only makeshift, were entirely inad- 
equate, and tended to discourage extensive use by both faculty and students. Over 
the years, nevertheless, and despite poor lighting, overheated rooms, crowded con- 
ditions, poor ventilation, narrow aisles, to list only a few, this Library served 
the University well. Continuous effort was made to organize a good, even though 
small, book collection; to provide good services within our physical limitations; 
and to give maximum support to curricular and research needs. That Library will 
soon be a memory. The new Library with its multiple facilities can only tend to 
invite invidious comparison and to obscure the good things that had their roots 

in the old building. It should be kept in mind that buildings by themselves do 
not beget good libraries; neither do quantitative assets whether books or cquip-— 
ment. It is the qualitative attributes that have real meaning for the scholar 

and student. It is not how many books but what books or, books for what purpose, 
that makes a library a good library. Judged by such a yardstick, we believe that 
few will deny that our old Library in the Administration Building was a very good 
library in relation to the job it was called upon to do. 


fe) All those who heard Governor Smylie's address dedicating the Library on the 
morning of November 2 were deeply impressed. It was a splendid dedication speech, 
apropos the occasion, and a speech that carned him wide commendation by those who 
were present. His address is published elsewhere in this issue. The setting in 
the public service center was beautiful, colorful too, with huge baskets of flow- 
ers from friends; and floral decorations arranged by Professor W.H. Snyder of the 
Horticulture Department. The Army, Navy and Air Force R.O.T.C. Guard of Honor for 
Governor Smylie was interesting to watch and the huge number of visitors, the 
largest ever in attendance at a dedication ceremony on the campus, a cheering 


sight. 


° We appreciated and wish to thank our donors for the beautiful baskets of 
flowers that were sent to the Library for the event. Our special thanks to the 
Columbia Electric and Manufacturing Company, the Power City Electric Company, the 
contracting firm of Busboom & Rauh; the architectural firm of Whitehouse, Price, 
Deneff and Deeble; V.J. Languille, bookbinder, all of Spokane; and Scott's Flower 
Shop of Moscow. We wish also to express gratcful appreciation to Professor 
Snyder for his superb placement of floral displays. 


° Of all the phases of moving the Library, the transfer of the University's 
newspaper holdings was, if not the most efficient, certainly the most colorful. 
Newspaper volumes, whcther bound by commercial binders or put togethcr in one or 
another form of permanence by the staff, are large, heavy and awkward. So large 
indeed were they, and so irretrievably cached away in the cell-like Newspaper 
Room of the Administration Building, that it was felt that the only possible ap- 
proach to effective handling and moving them was through the basement window. 

That is precisely what was done. A bucket brigade was lined up from the shelves 
to the window well, then on to the rear-end of a motor truck. Anywhere from five 
to seven persons participated in this line at any one time. Someone pulled valuncs 
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from the shelves; another wheeled them to a central table; still another at this 
point gave them a rough vacuuming; then someone received them through the window 
and hoisted them aloft to another person either on ground level or on the rear of 
the truck. A rough order by locality was maintained for the volumes throughout. 
And with members of the staff riding on top of the volumes looking for the world 
like soldiers on a work~detail, the trucks travelled over to the new building 
where the procedure was roughly reversed, only without benefit of the window brig- 
ade. Needless to say, the staff felt satisfaction for a tough job well donc (as 
well as sore muscles) after this do-it-yourself operation. 


° During the recent move, the Library staff was astonished to discover that 
there were bugs living in our newspaper collection. It seems a file of old Idaho 
newspapers, acquired some time ago were inhabited with a species of silverfish 
very fond of certain types of paper and ink. Fortunately no real damage was done 
but objections were raised to transporting these bugs to the optimum living con- 
ditions of the new Library. Hurried telephonic conferences were held with the ex- 
perts, Dr. Portman of Entomology and Lloyd Colton, in charge of fumigation for 
Physical Plant. A quick solution was found and the move proceeded with little 
interruption. The newspaper room was heavily dusted with DDT which was guaranteed 
to remove the live silverfish and the newspaper racks in the new Library were 
sprayed with a long lasting, rather mystcrious pyrethcum compound similarly guar- 
anteed to take care of the young silverfish as they hatched and came out to view 
their new world. As an added precaution, all newspapers and later all books were 
thoroughly vacuumed before moving to the new Library. As a result, the book col- 
lection is - we think - entirely free of book lice, silverfish and similar enemies 
of books which in some older and hoarier academic libraries are sometimes a serious 
problem. At any rate, the crisis and contretemps of “bugs in the books" were met 
and the library staff now knows how to quickly get rid of the critters should 
there be some hardy survivors or some emigration from other libraries. 


° Statistical records are available to show that every time a new library 
building is erected use increases anywhere from 50 to 150 percent. In an open 
stack library such as this one, it is obviously out of the question to record the 
use of books statistically, except for circulation of books on reserved shelves 
and books charged out of the building. There is no way of recording books taken 
from the open stacks and used in the building. On the other hand, a reliable 
yardstick of use is a head count of individuals taken during intervals at various 
hours of the day. This has been done every day since the opening. Present indi- 
cations are that use of the Library has more than doubled and will probably triple 
in the next few months. It proves that given adequate facilities, a library al- 
ways will be heavily used. 


LIBRARY USE NOVEMBER 6 — NOVEMBER 13, 1957 


NOTE: Computed on basis of a head count of students and faculty in the Library. 
Made every hour on the half hour during the day and at 8:30 P.M. nightly. 


Day 8:30 P.M. Day 8:30 P.M. 
Wednesday 1,169 323 Monday 985 178 
Thursday 1,306 352 Tuesday 1,418 309 
Friday 682 Closed Wednesday 1,196 326 
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DEDICATORY ADDRESS* 
COMMEMORATING THE OPENING 
OF THE 
NEW UNIVERSITY LIBRARY BUILDING 


Robert E. Smylie 
Governor, State of Idaho 


This is a day of particular significance to the State of Idaho. For we here 
dedicate a million dollar building to the pursuit of knowledge. Like the air we 
breathe, knowledge is essential to our living, and also like the air we breathe, 
far too often we take it for granted. 


But the people of Idaho, in erecting this new Library Building at their 
State University, have demonstrated their special concern for knowledge. They 
provided the money which they earned as a result of acquired skills and knowledge. 
And this they have done so that others may gain knowledge. 


Information that has not been mined, assayed and utilized is like ore hidden 
in the earth — of no value. It is important therefore that proper facilities be 


provided for digging out information, weighing its value, and making it useful to 
man. 


Of great concern to many in the United States today is the finding of ways 
to encourage a renaissance in reading. A recent Gallup Poll shows that 55 percent 
of the people of England were reading a book at the time of the survey, while in 
this country only 17 percent were. 


Needed today are more men such as Macauley, who said, "I would rather be a 
poor man in a garret with plenty of books than a king who did not love reading." 


This fine Library Building is designed to beckon the reader, to facilitate 
and stimulate his reading. In whatever way it helps to encourage more reading, it 
is helping to solve one of America’s basic problems. 


It is significant that the first library established in the United States was 
at an institution of learning —- at the Harvard College in 1638. In those days 
the library was called the heart of the college. And today the functioning of 
this University is greatly dependent upon this library. 


But there is, of course, a distinction between a library and a library build- 
ing. For more than a half century, the University of Idaho had no library build- 
ing. It did have a library — and a good one. The report of the Peabody survey 
conducted on higher education in Idaho about 10 years ago stated that exception- 
ally good judgment had been shown in the selection of University library materials 
that available funds had been wisely used. 


Here I would like to pause to pay special tribute to a grand lady, who for 
43 years was primarily responsible for those expenditures. She is Miss M. Belle 
Sweet, Librarian Emeritus of the University. 


*11 A.M., November 2, 1957. 
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When Miss Sweet joined the University staff in November, 1905, there were 310 
students -- 108 of them below college level in the ‘‘prepi# school. She was just 
getting started rearranging the small University Library when fire completely des- 
troyed the old Administration Building, and most of the 3,000 library books. 


While the present Administration building was under construction, Miss Sweet 
started building anew a library in the Men's gymnasium — what is now the Women's 
gymnasium. She did a wonderful job, but I am told, with serious handicap. It 
was quite a chore to pick up the books the morning after a basketball game. The 


players, it seemed, tangled with Shakespeare and Chaucer almost as often as they 
did with their opponents. 


From 1909 until just a couple of weeks ago, the University Library, while 
growing from 3,000 books to about 150,000 bound volumes and more than a half- 
million unbound volumes, was housed "temporarily" for 50 years in the Administra- 


tion building. It took ingenuity on the part of the staff, the faculty and the 
students to perform well under those conditions. 


Down the years from statehood there have been many attempts to secure ade- 
quate housing for this library. 


I am reminded that in 1927, the venerable Chris Hagan, a legislator from 


Latah County, sought unsuccessfully to secure a $300,000 appropriation to build 
a library. 


In the post war decade which has witnessed such magnificent physical, spirit- 
ual and academic growth on this campus there were occasions when other projects 
were put ahead of the library -- the music building, the Agriculture sciences and 
Home Economics buildings, Kirtley Engineering Laboratory. 


But finally in 1955, Representatives Snow and Hampton, and Senator McBride 


secured approval of the 2 million bond issue that earmarked $1.3 million for this 
building. 


It is a long sought, long awaited, and therefore much appreciated addition 
to our academic arsenal. 


And it is fitting that while we dedicate, work goes forward on renovation of 


the space formerly occupied by this Library in order that it may be quickly made 
available for classroom use. 


Midway during World War II, the late General H.H. Arnold returned from a trip 
to the South Pacific, and commented: "We will win this war because we are holding 
our gains through American ingenuity. I saw our mechanics changing engines in 
planes with home-made hoists. I saw our pilots landing planes on ox-cart roads -- 
after the ox-carts were buzzed off them." 


General Arnold was right. American ingenuity did enable the holding of gains 
and lead to the winning of the war, but victory was achieved when American effici- 
ency was in full stride -- when we had, among other things, proper and adequate 


equipment for changing airplane engines and proper and adequate runways for air- 
plane take-offs and landings. 


General Arnold’s remark has even more pertinence today. The disturbing 


shadow of Russia's man-made moon has posted a significant challenge for western 
civilization on the international skies. 


Whatever it was that Sputnik was saying - whether as some have said fa 
cetiously ~- that the beep meant no tax cut in *58 — or whether the beep was an 
Aa) 
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astral signal of major significance —- it certainly carried a message loud and 
clear to all the West -—- a message that needed no code to decipher. 


That message was that we must move ahead as rapidly as possible on every 
scientific and technical front. 


For Idaho and her system of higher education this obviously means rapid up- 
dating of all of our facilities for transmitting and using the accumulated skills 
and knowledge of the world. 


Here at Idaho it means that we must move ahead with a program for modernizing 
and enlarging our facilities for scientific instruction so that the knowledge 
stored in this library can be more adequately, efficiently and rapidly taught. 


It is most gratifying to us Idahoans then that we come here today to dedicate 
a fine new permanent home for a fine library —— to dedicate a building that will 
implement with maximum efficiency the multiple purposes of your University - teach- 
ing, research and service. 


This building, one of the finest of its kind in the nation, will, I am sure, 
serve well but just how well will be greatly dependent on those responsible for 
its operation. 


As you know, the matter of securing and maintaining an outstanding faculty 
and staff at your University was given top priority at the last session of the 
State Legislature. It is gratifying to know that this library will be supervised 
by a well qualified and capable staff. Mr. Lee Zimmerman, and the professionally 
trained librarians who assist him are experts in their field. Working in a build- 
ing especially designed for library use, they will, I am sure, not only help our 
University hold its gains in knowledge, but to advance beyond the horizons into 
new heights of academic excellence. 


Socrates once said “Knowledge is the food of the soul.** It is good to know 
that now we have proper facilities where that food for the soul may be served, 
that it is carved on stone at the entrance of this building, “all may come and 
share today.‘ 


OUR GREATEST NEED. 


Our American democracy has fought shy of elite groups, whether by 
birth, welath, or brains. We have promoted an egalitarianism which 
runs the risk of defeating our efforts to meet our more pressing needs. 
Our teachers are paid less than our factory workers, and their station 
in life financially is rated not much above that of the common soldier 
and salesman. Occasionally waves of anti-intellectualism threaten to 
stifle the exploration of the unknown, whether physical or social... 
The recent fad of applying the term “egg head’? to anyone who displays 
unusual intellectual ability seems to imply distrust of the intellectual 
as a sort of misfit in a mass of conformity. Be this as it may, the 
development of the potential brain power of intellectually superior men 
and women is our greatest need .. . ~President Edwin S. Burdell, The 
Cooper Union, President's Report. 
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ON MOVING A LIBRARY 


Lee Zimmerman 


At last the job is done3 A number of faculty colleagues, and a few librar- 
ians from out of the State, have queried us on how the job was done and in such a 
short time. In response to these queries, and for the Library's archival record, 
a brief outline or recapitulation is set down below. 


The big move was planred for August 12 immediately following the termination 
of the summer session. We anticipated greeting the faculty in our new quarters 
upon its return to the campus September 9. But this was not to be: in the mean- 
time, something untoward happened. 


In July a machinists strike broke out in the San Francisco Bay area and tied 
up factory operations. Until this strike ended, or until we had assurance of a 
definite delivery date on stacks, we were unable to commence the move. To do so 
could have placed us in an untenable situation: the equipment - chairs, tables, 
card catalog, etc. — in the new building and the books in the old building. More- 
over, it was out of the question to move the books from the old building until a 
number of new stack ranges were erected in the new building for reasons that will 
be made clear below. 


Pending the end of the strike, it was decided to move the newspaper col- 
lection together with other lesser used materials and equipment. On August 13 
some of the men on the staff, with the assistance of several boys and one truck, 
began this move which was to require nearly two weeks. Much of this time was 
taken up vacuuming and dusting bound volumes, also spraying them for protection 
against silverfish. Special Collections and the State documents were next moved 
together with other miscellany. 


Finally, the strike had ended and we were given a definite delivery date. 
Feeling assured of the next step, a local moving van company was authorized to 
move our equipment which got under way September 12. The job was done in record 
time and was over in three and one-half days. Meanwhile, the Ames Company, from 
whom our stacks were obtained, began a round-the-clock production schedule. We 
were given high priority and promised delivery September 22. We awaited with con- 
siderable impatience the arrival of the freight car with its precious cargo of 
steel stacks. But the car did not arrive on that day; it was not until the end 
of the week, or on Saturday morning, 8 a.m., that it finally pulled into Moscow. 
We quickly rounded up a crew of five college boys who, together with Mr. Webbert 
and the writer, worked all day distributing stack parts to the different floors 
for the stack superviscr who was to arrive on Monday morning, September 30, the 
day the book move actually began. 


In the meantime, classes for the new college year started September 23. In 
view of the ar..cijpatec move, faculty members were requested to place on reserve 
for student use cli. titles required for class work over a three or four-week per- 
jiod. Faculty imenbers had access to the Library’s book collection if they desired 
up until the move began, and a reserve book room for students was set up in the 
administrative offices of the old library which was open from 8 a.m. until 10 p.m,, 
except for the hours 5 to 7 pem. No library services, other than loaning reserved 
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books, were given faculty or students during the three weeks it took to move the 
collection. 


Techniques Used 


Moving the book collection was a highly involved and complex undertaking 
that required months of advance planning. Nearly every member of the staff par- 
tidipated in the preliminary preparations; however, special credit goes to Mr. 
Gnoza, Mr. Webbert, and Mrs. Slade for the long hours they spent measuring, com- 
puting, checking, and making markers for books and serials. 


Briefly outlined, the moving procedure followed this pattern. Prior to the 
move, 15 book trucks made of steel strips were fabricated by the Department of 
Buiicings and Grounds. In addition, 25 of the Library's standard book trucks 
were utilized for the book move. All of these trucks were fitted with L-shaped 
metal hooks at the truck ends, six cn each side; and long, narrow, one-inch steel 
strips were also provided. These were perforated at the ends for slipping over 
the hooks to keep the books from falling out while in transit. 


Prior to the move, books and periodicals had been shelved separately in the 
old building. In the new building they were to be brought together on the shelves 
in accordance with their classification numbers. This necessitated measuring the 
running feet of the periodical files in advance so that after the books were moved 
to sheives in the new building, the required space would be reserved for the per- 
iodicals to be shelved between the books. Markcrs wore also prepared and placed 
in the particular volume that was to be immediately followed by a periodical file. 
In this manner, the movers who placed a book on the shelves with a marker would 
stop at that point and measure the running feet of shelf space given on the marker 
which was to be left free for periodical files to be moved in later. 


All members of the professional and clerical staffs were given stations at 
either the old and/or the new building. Under the supervision of staff members 
books were removed from the shelves and placed on book trucks, and visa versa in 
the new building, by students whenever they were available or by staff members 
when they were not available. When ten or twelve trucks were loaded, they were 
wheeled to a ramp and rolled up on a motor truck for transportation to the new 
building. The truck on its return trip from the new building returned an equal 
number of empties to the old building. Stated more specifically, approximately 
one-third of tne book trucks were being loaded at the old building, one-third were 
being emptied on their books at the new building while the other one-third, emp- 
ties, were in transit. In this manner the moving process was kept continuously 
operating in high gear. Only when it began to rain did the move halt for several 
hours to give the carpenters time to build a framework over the motor truck across 
which was thrown a tarpaulin that was fastened to the frame. This payed off well 
for throughout the move intermittent rainfall was the rule. 


Two working shifts operated during the book move: the first from 8 a.m. to 
5 pem. and the second from 6 p.m. to 10 p.m., Monday through Friday. Saturday's 

schedule was from 8 a.m. to 5 pom. Every member of the Library staff participated 
directly in the move and was assigned definite tasks. Generally speaking, the 
men worked in the morning and the evening and the women, morning and afternoon. 


There were staff members who manned telephones in both buildings for quick 
and necessary communication. There was a general over-all supervisor in each 
building both during the day and at night. As the book trucks were wheeled from 
the motor truck, they were rolled to the freight elevator in the new building and 
were taken to the floor designated by their class numbers. Pushed out of the 
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elevator, they were lined up in numerical order and from there taken to the stacks 
where they were unloaded onto the shelves under the supervision of staff members. 
The elevator carried six book trucks at one time. 


Impediments Encountered 


Moving the book and periodical collections as described above, while a diffi- 
cult procedure, was not as frustrating as the stack problem proved to be. It was 
not possible to move our collection of 160,000 bound volumes, 540,000 documents 
and 62,000 maps until a large number of new stack ranges had been erected in the 
new building. When that was done, we then moved from the old building our docu- 
ments collection to these stack ranges. This was only the first of two moves. 
The old steel stacks were then dismantled, transported and reassembled in the new 
building; following this the documents were moved a second time — back to the old 
stacks. The same held for most of our periodical volumes which were moved twice 
because of the need for dismantling the old stacks for re-erection and use in the 
new building. The stack situation prolonged the move and upped moving costs con- 
siderably. Otherwise, the Library's collection could have been transported pro- 
bably in ten days at most. 


Obtaining necessary labor was another trying aspect of the move. We adver- 
tised in the local paper twice for full-time men and also requested assistance 
from the State Employment office. The response was disappointing. Five full- 
time unemployed men (boys 19 years of age) reported for work and all were gone 
before the week was out. One man, a transient who had been robbed of his wallet 
on a bus was referred to use He proved to be an excellent worker and remained 
with us almost to the end. Some of us loaned him money for meals until his first 
pay check. We obtained, later during the move, six other laboring men from the 
State Employment office but only two remained with us for as long as a week. 


We tried, of course, to get student help. For the first week, that is the 
week of September 30, we were encouraged to find as many as six or more students 
reporting both mornings and afternoons; for the evening shift as many as sixteen. 
But the following week classroom assignments caught up with them and from that 
time on seldom did more than three report in the morning and five in the after- 
noon, not full time, but only during free periods. The number reporting for the 
evening shift and on Saturday remained consistently high throughout. This situ- 
ation required the Library staff itself to undertake the hard, physical tasks. 
This it cheerfully did, even the female segment which was ill-suited to some of 
the demanding tasks. 


Final Phases 


The entire book collection, except those books on reserve in the old building, 
was finally moved by 5 p.m. the afternoon of Saturday, October 19. The following 
Monday and Tuesday was given over to moving our wood stacks from the old building. 
Because of low doorways they were sawed in two for removal and transported to the 
book storage area in the new building. There the carpenters fitted and braced 
them together again. 


Staff members made final tours of the rooms in the old building and stacked 
in piles a varied assortment of equipment such as wire book and upright supports, 
some Olive green steel shelving, and fugitive chairs, to mention only a few. 

They also set to work in the new building organizing necessary tasks preparatory 
to opening; they unpacked cartons containing uncataloged books and miscellaneous 
other material, and arranged desks, tables, files, etc., for necessary function 

and immediate use. 


Then on Wednesday morning, October 23, at 8 p.m., the Library opened its 
doors for service. At 7:30 a.m. several staff members went to the old library 
building, loaded the reserved books on book trucks which were put on a motor truck, 
and delivered them at the Loan Desk in the new building where they were immediate- 
ly shelved on the reserve book stacks. When the doors were unlocked at 8 a.m, 
the library staff was ready to give immediate service. 


From the time the doors were opened until the closing hour a steady stream 
of student and faculty members entered the building and wandered around in starry- 
eyed astonishment at the decor, the equipment and the arrangement of stacks and 
furniture. This was due, in part at least, to the striking contrast between the 
old quarters and the new ones, and also perhaps because some students who had 
never seen a library like this one never dreamed what a library could be. 


Loyalty Can't Be Bought 


This piece would not be complete without a word in passing on the human side 
of moving the Library. The loyalty, faith and cooperation of all the people who 
participated was indeed an inspiring experience to this librarian. Kipling once 
observed that “It aint the individual nor the army as a whole, but the everlastin‘ 
teamwork of every blessed soul." Or to state it in a more mundane way: its not a 
mule*s kick but its pull that makes it useful. That aptly illustrates the spirit 
and attitude of the library staff and of the students generally who participated 
with us in moving the Library. All staff members put in long hours, did hard, un- 
accustomed, physical labor. They worked amidst distressing conditions - fumes 
from silverfish spray, dirt, rain, drafts and overheated areas in the old build- 
ing. Some were down with influenza but insisted on reporting for duty. They 
were sent home if discovered. The University has every reason to be proud of its 


personnel on the library staff who gave themselves so freely and selflessly to 
the task. 


There were others too on the campus whose help and understanding proved so 
heartening. We are heavily obligated to Buildings and Grounds, more specifically 
to George Gagon, Marv Kimberling, Phil Rawson; also Roy Johnson who for twelve 
hours a day for three weeks drove the truck between buildings. Always cheerful, 
cooperative and hard-working, he set all of us a fine example. These individuals 
had reason enough to become provoked or irritated over our never-ending calls for 
immediate assistance to cope with untoward developments. Instead they rushed to 
the Library with unfailing cheerfulness to attend our needs. 


We are grateful to the faculty and students who seemed to understand the 
situation. We heard neither complaints nor criticisms from them. Some needed 
library materials urgently but refrained from asking. They probably believed 
that we had responsibility enough. 


It should be recorded that the Administration issued neither directives nor 
deadlines for opening the building. President Theophilus was fully cognizant of 
the difficulties attendant on moving a library and tacitly made us feel that he 
had faith in the staff and that the job was being done as efficiently and rapidly 
as possible. 


To all of you who read this, please accept our sincere thanks. All of you in 
your way contributed something during the move. It made our task so much easier. 
It is attitudes such as these that reflect dedication to a cause and prove that 
one cannot buy loyalty. 
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A FEW ASPECTS OF ACQUIRING SERIALS 


Robert W. 


In the family of graphic media, serial publications are brash upstarts of a 
relatively recent age. Although their 300th anniversary will not occur for another 
decade, the impact of serials as a medium for the mass dissemination of informa- 
tion to laymen and specialists alike has been incalculable. 


The effect of serials on libraries has been no less profound. At the time of 
their first appearance, a new phase of the acquisitions program of unprecedented 
scope and complexity came into being. Ever since then, libraries have been trying, 
with varying degrees of success, to cope with the many problems associated with 
the development of collections of these indispensable publications. 


The birth of serials occurred in the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
in an era characterized by some as the Golden Century and more aptly by others as 
the Century of Genius. Jouvnal des Scavans, which was started in Paris on Janu- 
ary 5, 1665, is generally considered to be the first independent periodical. 


Two months afterward, the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London was started. According to Barnes, 330 periodicals were founded in seven 
European countries by 1730. Of the 113 specialized journals which appeared during 
this time, 30 were devoted to the natural sciences, 18 were general in scope, 11 
were essentially medical, and one was devoted to mathematics and physics. Since 
the early part of the eighteenth century, tens of thousands of serials have ap- 
peared, to the confusion of anyone attempting to keep track of them. To make the 
situation even more chaotic, each year many discontinuations, mergers, separations, 
and other changes occur. As noted in the second edition of the World List of 
Scientific Periodicals, ‘‘No single library receives more than a portion of these; 
and even all the libraries in a centre so great as London do not together contain 
them all.* 


The 1953 edition of Ulrich’s Periodicals Directory lists approximately 14,000 
titles, an increase of 4,000 entries over those included in the 1951 edition. 
This expansion is due in part to a more complete coverage of foreign publications. 
According to the third edition of the World List of Scientific Periodicals, the 
number of listings "proved to be of the order of 50,000." The Union List of 


Serials is reported to contain between 115,000 and 120,000 entries. 


Advances in subscription prices of serials, especially during the recent in- 
flationary years, have made it more and more difficult for libraries to meet the 
mounting costs involved. 


The continued upward spiraling of prices makes it more imperative than ever 
before that libraries appraise their need of any serial carefully before deciding 
to acquire it. Evaluation of the most painstaking sort must not only be done at 
the time of first consideration of each title, new or old, but it must be repeated 


*Author is Director of Iowa State College Library, Ames, Iowa. Reprinted here in 
abridged form to acquaint the faculty with the contemporary aspects of serials 
acquisition. Originally appeared in Library Trends, April, 1955. 
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on a recurring basis as a means of climinating all serials no longer needed. 


A comprehensive program of exchanges is an important activity for research 
libraries. Some publications are available in no other way, and others can be ob- 
tained more easily by this means. For example, libraries have experienced great 
difficulty in obtaining certain scientific serials by subscription from Iron Cur- 
tain countries. On the other hand, some of the publications which could not thus 
be obtained have been acquired with astonishing ease through exchange channels. 
For example, research workers at one library began calling for volumes of the 
Czechoslovakian chemical journal Chemicke Listy. A check of the Union List of 
Serials and inquiries sent to likely sources of information failed to locate a 
single complete set anywhere in this country. Efforts to purchase the set were 
fruitless; yet the journal was readily obtained on exchange from the Ceskoslovenska 
Akademie Ved Ustav Organicke Chemie. 


Gifts comprise a third category of serial publications for libraries. For the 
most part, publications secured in this manner are comprised of government docu- 
ments received on a current basis, back files of commercial sources. Back files 
of periodicals are sometimes presented to libraries as memorials or other gifts. 
Obviously, gifts of serials should be made in accordance with applicable policy 
provisions of the acquisitions program. 


The question of policy with respect to the acquisition of back files of per- 
iodicals and other serials is one of the most important matters in the serials 
field facing libraries today. Librarians have clung too long to the costly fetish 
that serials sets should be completed without regard to need, and with scant con- 
sideration for the sacrifices in funds and shelf room involved. Librarians are 
not solely to blame. College faculties, for instance, always seem to have at least 
an interested few who lend their enthusiastic and uncritical endorsement to such 
practices. 


The day will come, if indeed it is not already here, when libraries will be 
rated less by the completeness of their holdings of serials than by means of a 
yardstick which takes into account a definitive evaluation of serial holdings both 
in titles and time spans. Under such a system, a library whose holdings include 
many unneeded serials will be criticized fully as much as the one found to be 
lacking in essential publications. 


There will always be whole or partial sets of important serials which some li— 
braries, according to their respective needs, will not want on their shelves 
either in paper editions or as microtext. Nevertheless, copies of such publications 
must definitely be a part of the total library resources available within desig- 
nated geographical contiguities. It is here that cooperative patterns, such as 
subject specialization and joint holdings, must be made to play an increasingly 
important role in library development. 


In conclusion, let it be said quite frankly that the time has come when li- 
braries must face up to the mounting problems stemming from their dependence on 
serials. The extreme urgency in the situation is due to the rapidly approaching 
end of relatively unlimited funds for publications and places in which to shelve 
them. Subscription lists need to be pared to more realistic totals. On a backset 
basis, libraries should intensify their efforts to weed out serials which are no 
longer needed, and to substitute space-saving microreproductions of bulky volumes 
of older but still essential publications. No longer can any library hope to be 
all things to all persons who enter its doors. 
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THE TIMES IN WHICH WE LIVE* 


John R. Tunis 


J.B. Priestley, the English author, said recently, “We are living in the most 
blandly secular and material society since Hadrian*s time. Communism only offers 


a grimmer variation of this society, with propaganda and the secret police taking 
the place of high pressure advertising and salesmanship." 


Senator Fulbright of Arkansas, a former college president, put it equally 
well, "This is the age of the glorification of the ignoramus.‘' Indeed one might 


almost call it the age of the Cadillac, that symbol of everything that is most 
material in American life today. 


For librarians, teachers, writers, for those of us who have no Cadillacs and 
want none, it is a discouraging period. Figures issued not long ago by the Gallup 


Poll show that only 17% of the people in this country were interested enough to 
read one book within the past 12 months. 


Not long ago I was talking to a youngster who had just graduated with honors 
from five years of electrical engineering at Cornell, taking courses so abstruse 
that a layman cannot even understand their names. Doubtless this lad knows more 
about his subject than the president of General Electric did 30 years ago. We 
were discussing the hearings of some recent un-American committee, and I remarked 
that sometimes it seems now as if we were governed by the Yahoos. ‘Who are the 
Yahoos?" he asked. Since he had never read anything save books connected with his 
courses, he did not know the Yahoos were a gang of brutes in Gulliver's Travels. 
He is an ignoramus with a college degree, not because he has not read one parti- 
cular book, but because the whole world of western culture, of philosophy, of the 
thinking of the great minds of the past is completely unknown to him. This is 
indeed the age of the glorification of the ignoramus. 


To those of us who work with books, who deal in books, who use books, who be- 
lieve in the importance of books, it is a grim period of history. If only 17% of 
Americans have read a book within the past 12 months, then educators, writers, li- 
brarians and publishers all stand indicted. Especially the educators. Because 
they have the kids for nine months a year, and if the children leave school unable 
to read, the fault lies somewhere in our educational system. 


In these terrible times through which we are all struggling, there are cer- 
tain things it is well to remember. One is that this current madness, this anti- 
intellectualism will some day pass. For we deal in the enduring things, we deal 
in ideas. Ideas are vital, because from ideas came words, and from words came 
books, and from books came the great events of our western civilization of the 
past 200 years; the Industrial Revolution in England, the French, American and 


Russian Revolution. Out of books, and let us never forget, out of the blood and 
Courage of mankind. 


*Originally appeared in ALA Bulletin, January, 1956. Reprinted here in condensed 
form. Mr. Tunis during his long career has been a reporter, sportswriter, maga- 
zine and short story writer and has written more than twenty books. - Editor. 


BEHIND THE STACKS 


HISTORICAL MATERIAL - LATAH COUNTY 


Through the good offices of Professor Roland Bevan and the author, Mr. Marvin 
Jagels, the Library recently was fortunate in coming into possession of a valuable 
typescript description of Latah County. Written in 1954, it was compiled primar- 
ily for use of county agricultural extension personnel. It covers the history of 
Latah County as slanted towards agricultural development, and includes a descrip- 
tion of Latah County natural resources, a summary of their utilization at time of 
writing, a section on human resources, and a final chapter on County planning and 
possible land conversion. Material of this sort is hard to get. Despite their 
historical value, many typescript manuscripts are filed away and eventually lost 
to posterity by being discarded. Anyone having cognizance of such material should 
try to secure it for the Library or inform the Library of its existence. The Li- 
brary - and future generations of students and faculty - would be highly appreci- 
ative of such a contribution to a small, but growing, archival collection on Idaho. 


GIFT OF STARS AND STRIPES 


The Library has been fortunate in receiving, as a gift from Dean Eldridge, a 
complete file of the Stars and Stripes, the official World War I service newspaper 
for the period covering February 8, 1918 to June 13, 1919. This newspaper supple- 
ments the history book accounts of the AEF and supplies a fascinating (sometimes 
lightly humorous) picture of the trials and accomplishments of the now almost 


legendary doughboy “over there/' World War II and Korea veterans will find inter- 
esting parallelisms to their own experience. 


REVOLUTION BY BOOK 


If you are one who feels that books have had a tremendous impact on the 
course of human development, you should read a book that is now on our shelves, 
Books that Changed the World. Robert Downs (Director of Libraries, University of 
Illinois) makes his choice of the sixteen books in science and social science 
which, from the Renaissance to our own day, have had the greatest continuing in- 
fluence on their own time and ours. The author explains the reasons for his 
selections with precision and clarity, linking the story of the book itself to the 
effects it has had on actual events. The list is an impressive one: Machiavelli's 


The Prince; Paine’s Common Sense; Smith's Wealth of Nations; Malthus’ Essay on the 
Principle of Population; Thoreau’s Civil Disobedience; Stowe’s Uncle Tom's Cabin; 
Marx's Das Kapital; Mahan’s Influence of Sea Power on History; Hitler*s Mein Kampf; 
Copernicus’? Revolutionbus Orbium Coelestium; Harvey's De Mortu Cordis; Newton*s 
Principia Mathematica; Darwin's Origin of Species; Freud's Interpretation of 
Dreams; and Einstein’s Theories of Relativity. An absorbing and powerful refu- 
tation of the notion that books are futile, harmless, or innocent, Books that 
Changed the World leaves the reader feeling rather that books are dynamic, vital 


forces, capable of changing man’s life in basic ways - sometimes for good, some- 
times for evil. 


FABULOUS ORIGINALS 


Few people, perhaps, are aware of the extent to which novelists, among them 
many of the greatest in our literature, have depended for their characters on the 
models provided by living persons. Balzac, Defoe, Henry James, Stendhal, Stevenson 
and Poe, to name but a few, drew more or less openly on people in real life whose 
astonishing careers made them seem larger than life-size and furnished ample jus- 
tification in flesh and blood for the old adage that truth is often stranger than 
fiction. It is around a number of these highly unusual, well-nigh incredible men 
and women that Irving Wallace has fashioned his entertaining and informative book, 
the Fabulous Originals. A fascinating combination of literary detection and off- 
beat biography, this book recaptures for the reader the extraordinary lives of 
some of the world’s great eccentrics - poets and men of science, rogues, mistresses 
and adventurers - each in his or her own way touched by the finger of genius. Here 
are the prototypes of fictional heroes and heroines who live on through the test 
of time: Alexander Selkirk, the real Robinson Crusoe; Lady Ellenborough, the real 
Arabelle Dudley in Balzac’s The Lily of the Valley; Deacon Brodie, the real Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; Dr. Joseph Bell, the man behind Sherlock Holmes; and many 
moree In each case Mr. Wallace reveals how the novelist came upon the prototype 
and how he made use of it, and then gives an absorbing account of the original's 
amazing career. It is left to the reader to decide to what degree the lives of 
the models measure up in human interest to their fictional other halves. This 
book is in the University of Idaho Library collection. 


BEST SELLERS OF THE CENTURY 


Do you remember the book issued twenty-one years ago last June by the 
Macmillan Company, which made publishing history by becoming the most popular no- 
vel in the first half of the 20th century? Before the final six months of 1936 
had run their course, over a million copies of it had been sold, and that was only 
the beginning. Two decades later total sales in all languages have amounted to 
eight million copies, and the book translated into thirty languages and issued in 
forty countries. Editions in English have amounted to five million, four million 
of these being sold in the United States. As you probably know it was Gone With 
The Wind, written by Margaret Mitchell with a Civil War theme. Even now, twenty- 
one years later, it is still selling at a good rate. New editions are constantly 
being published, and in this country alone, 35,000 copies were sold in the past 
year. Only one other American novel approached these phenomenal figures in the 
present century. This was a book almost forgotten by now which was written by a 
Congregational clergyman, Charles Monroe Sheldon, and published in 1899. Called 
in His Steps, it was a religious novel. However, due to an error in the copyright 
it was widely pirated, and therefore accurate figures of its sale are not avail- 
able. However, it was thought to have sold about eight million copies. 


NEWSPAPERS ON MICROFILM 


The years 1901 thru 1913 of the Idaho Daily Statesman were recently micro- 
filmed and acquired by the Library. The following years of this important Idaho 
daily are now available on microfilm: July 26, 1864, thru December 31, 1913; 
January, 1950 to date. Also, positive microfilm copy of the Idaho Falls Post 
Register, covering the period from January, 1949, to October, 1953, has been re- 
cently acquired to fill a gap in the run. 
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SALMAGUNDI 


OVERSEAS CIRCULATION 


j The Information Center Service (ICS) of the United States Information Agency 

functions basically as an overseas library service comprising 160 libraries in 67 
countries. These libraries make up a composite collection of 2,600,000 volumes. 
Eleven million volumes are borrowed each year by 46 million users. Not content to 
work through the circulation desk, the Service also helps support 34 national cul- 
tural institutes in Latin America, the Near East and the Far East, donates a 
million books and periodicals abroad, translates and publishes 700 American books 
in 44 languages, and administers the International Media Guarantee Program. An 
outstanding example of the work which the ICS does is in the Middle East. There 
it maintains 20 ICS libraries, with expansion forseen in the next few years. 
Though these libraries have collective holdings of only about 130,000 volumes, they 
circulate 400,000 volumes yearly to about 2,200,000 users. "The library activity 
of USIA," says a specialist, "cannot be overvalued, and ... is more extensive than 
the mere figures suggest.* 


BIG MONEY 


The Gutenberg Bible appeared at auction in London, 1847, and realized the 
mad** price of 5500. Lenox, for whom it had been purchased, paid with commissions, 
etc., around $3,000 for it, but not until after a good deal of hesitation and 
feeling that the cost was out of all proportion. Recently, a copy was on the mar- 
ket lacking several leaves, the asking price quoted was $185,000. It was sold. 

An expert in this field claims that at the present time a perfect copy might well 
bring $300,000. - Roland A.L. Tree. 


EXCHANGE MAKES THE MAJOR LEAGUES 


The United States Book Exchange (USBE), a “largely self-sustaining, cooper- 
ative clearinghouse for the domestic and international exchange of publications," 
was established in 1948. Located at the Library of Congress, it is sponsored by 
learned societies and library organizations in the United States. Libraries with 
unwanted publications ship them to USBE and reccive exchange credit for them, the 
credit being prorated for various desirable kinds of matcrial. Thus, monographs 
in science and technology of the last 10 years, and those in the humanities and 
arts in the last 15 years, and old classics, rate highly. Whatever material is 
accepted at USBE receives credit on a "unit" basis. In this way, a library with 
credit at USBE can order against it, making selections from USBE’s lists of a- 
vailable monographs and serials. Success of the clearinghouse is indicated by its 
growth: it now includes 500 librarics in the United States and abroad. 


ADVERTISEMENT. NEZ PERCE NEWS. 1885. 


Did you suppose Mustang Liniment only good for horses? It is for inflamma- 
tion of all flesh. 
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VISITORS 


It was a very real pleasure to welcome to the Library on November 8, Mr. 
and Mrs. Talbot Jennings. It was their first visit back to the campus 
since 1949. Talbot Jennings is an Idaho graduate, class of 1924, and 
while a student wrote a play “Wayfaring Men." He also arranged that old 
Idaho pageant “Light on the Mountain." He is also a well-known scenario 
writer having become one of Hollywood's foremost celebrities. He has a- 
dapted for the screen famous stories such as Mutiny on the Bounty; Good 
Earth; Romeo and Juliet; Northwest Passage as well as many others equally 
well known. In 1939 he gave the Commencement address and, at that time, 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters was conferred upon him. Over the 
years he and his wife have been devoted friends of the University Library 
having sent us several thousand volumes. Our holdings have been enriched 
by their continuing generosity. It was particularly gratifying, therefore, 
to have an opportunity to take them on a grand tour of the Library and 
have them see at first hand the kind of Library that Idaho has finally 
obtained following years of struggle. 


On October 26, Dr. Leon Carnovsky, Professor of Library Science, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, arrived in Moscow to consult with 
the Librarian on library schools and curriculums, personnel needs at 

Idaho and related matters. His survey was under the auspices of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Library Association's Library Development Project. It was 
a pleasure to greet Dr. Carnovsky again under whom the Librarian studied 
some years ago. It was a great pleasure also to have him see the new li- 
brary building and to listen to his admiring comments. 


Also in Moscow during the summer or early fall were other individuals 
making special surveys in different areas for the Library Development Pro- 
ject. Among them were A.W. Roecker, Head Science Librarian, Science Di- 
vision, University of Oregon Library; Professor William H. Harbold, De- 
partment of Political Science, University of Washington; Professor Adolph 
Hecht, Head, Department of Botany, Washington State College; and Professor 
Ed Moore of the Social Science Department, University of Idaho. 


PERSONNEL 


Ronald V. Glens was appointed to the position of General Librarian on 
October 15. ‘Ron’? comes to Idaho with a fine background for this position. 
He has a B.S. degree in Journalism and an N.S. degree in Library Science 
from Kansas State Teachers College in Emporia. He has done graduate work 
in English at Middlebury College, Vermont, and while there served on the 
library staff. He is currently doing graduate work at Harvard for his 
Ph.D. Prior to coming here, he was a graduate assistant in the Audio 
Visual Center of the White Library at Emporia. 


Dale Tracy was made Social Science Assistant on October 15. She is no 
strange to the staff of the Library having worked in the Library part time 
at different periods over the past two years in Special Collections and 
Documents. It is a pleasure to now welcome her back as a full time staff 
member. 
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NEW ACCESSIONS 


a 


- September-November, 1957 - 


GENERAL WORKS 
Journalism 
Beckoff, Samuel. Newspapers. 1956. 070 B392n 
Taylor, H.B. Copy reading and news editing. 1951. 070.4 T21lkc 
; Trewin, J.C. lLondon-Bodmin, an exchange of letters between 
: JeC. Trewin and H.J. Willmott. 1950. 070.9 T729X 
PHILOSOPHY 


Halevy, Elie. The growth of philosophic radicalism. 1955. 144 H137g 


RELIGION 
Mould, D.D.C.P. Ireland of the saints. 1953. 274.15 M86i 
West, R.B. Kingdom of the saints; the story of Brigham 
f Young and the Mormons. 1957. 289.3 W52k 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Sociology 
Baber, ReE. Marriage and the family. 1953. 301.42 Bllém Ed.2 
LeMasters, E.-E. Modern courtship and marriage. 1957. 301.426 L541m 
: Merrill, F.E. Society and culture; an introduction to 
é sociology. 1957. 301 M552c Ed.2 
Seeley, John R. Community chest, a case study in philanthropy. 
1957. 361 Se3kc 
Selekman, S.K. Power and morality in a business society. 
1956. 301 Seh8p 
Whyte, W.H. The organization man. 1956. 301.15 W6270 
Statistics 
Bowker, A.H. Handbook of industrial statistics. 1955. 311.2 Bé79h 
Leibenstein, Harvey. A theory of economic-demographic 
development. 1954. 312 L531t 
Political Science -— Law - Government 
Barron, MeL. American minorities; a textbook of readings in 
intergroup relations. 1957. 325.73 B278a 
Bollens, J.-C. Special district governments in the United 
States. 1957. 352.073 B638s 
Buehrig, E.H. Woodrow Wilson and the balance of power. 
1955. 327-73 B859w 
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Burns, JeM.e Government by the people; the dynamics of 
American National Government. 1957. 

Cushman, R.E. Civil liberties in the United States. 1956. 

Cuzzort, RP. Suburbanization of service industries within 
standard metropolitan areas. 1955. 


Dennett, Raymond. Negotiating with the Russians. 1951. 


Duncan, 0.D. Social characteristics of urban and rural 
communities, 1950. 1956. 

Fuller, C.D. Training of specialists in internation 
relations. 1957. 

Hale, ReLe 


Freedom = law; public control of private 

governing power. 1952. 

Ireland, Alleyne. The Far Eastern tropics; studies in the 
administration of tropical dependencies. 1905. 

Kolb, J-H. A study of rural society. 1952. 


Leonard, N.eH. Political science and political goals. 1955. 


McNair, A.D. The development of international justice. 1954. 

Mercer, B.E. The American community. 1956. 

Oregon. University. Bureau of Municipal Research and 
Service. Problems of the urban fringe, v.l-v.2. 1957. 


Robson, W.A. Great cities of the world, their government, 
politics, and planning. 1957. 

Teng, Ssu-yu.e China*s response to the West; a documentary 
survey, 1839-1923. 1954. 

Wolin, Simon. The Soviet secret police. 1957. 

Woods, F.U. Cultural values of American ethnic groups. 1956. 


Economics — Business — Commerce 


Acton Society Trust. Management succession; the recruitment, 
selection, training, and promotion of managers. 1956. 

Bradley, P.D.e Involuntary participation in unionism. 1956. 

Conference on ‘*Agriculture in the British Economy’. Brighton, 
Sussex, 1956. Proceedings. 1957. 

Cropsey, Joseph. Polity and economy; an interpretation of 
the principles of Adam Smith. 1957. 

Curti, M.E. Prelude to point four; American technical 
missions overseas, 1838-1938. 1954. 

Daniells, Lorna M. Studies in enterprise: a selected bibli- 
ography of American and Canadian company histories and 
biographies of businessmen. 1957. 


Diab, M. The United States capital pegztson and the 
structure of its foreign trade. 1956. 1956 


Dooher, MeJ. Effective communication on the job. 
A theory pf the consumption function. 


Friedman, Milton. 
1957. 
Gardner, B.B. Human relations in industry. 1955. 
Hansen, Bent. A study in the theory of inflation. 1951. 
Hepburn, A.B. History of coinage and currency in the United 
States and the perennial contest for sound money. 1903. 
Iserman, T.R. Three Taft-Hartley issues. 1955. 
Lateiner, AeR. The techniques of supervision. 1954. 
Maddox, J.G. Case studies of training through technical 


cooperation. 1957. 
Narasimham, N.V.A. A short term planning model for India. 
1956. 


National Planning Association. 
and future. 1956. 
Peters, Edward. Strategy and tactics in labor negotiations. 
1955. 
Pigors, P.J.W. 
Pound, Roscoe. 


The Employment act, past 


Effective communication in industry. 1949. 
Legal immunities of labor unions. 1957. 
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Uliman, E.L. American commodity flow. 1957. 

Van Philips, P.A.M. Public finance and less developed 
economy with special reference to Latin America. 1957. 

Wolf, W.B. Wage incentives as a managerial tool. 1957. 

Yang, Shu-chin. A multiple exchange rate system. 1957. 


Education 


Abraham, Willard. A new look at reading; a guide to the 
language arts. 1956. 

Ayars, A-L. Administering the people’s schools. 1957. 

Bennett, M.E. Getting the mo3t out of college. 1957. 

DeVane, W.C. The American uriversity in the twentieth 
century. 1957. 

Fitzgerald, J.A. The teaciing of spelling. 1951. 

Fund for the Advancement of Education, New York. They went 
to college early. 1°57. 

Gray, Lillian. Teaching caildren to read. 1957. 

Hagman, HoL. Administration of elementary schools. 1956. 


Long, J.D. Financing of college and university student 
permanent housing. 1°57. 

Miel, Alice. More than sorial studies; a view of social 
learning in the elerentary school. 1957. 

Mussen, P.H. Child deve and personality. 1956. 

Pierce, T.M. White and Nezro schools in the South: an 
analysis of bi-racial education. 1955. 

Roberts, RW. Vocational and practical arts education; 
history, development, and principles. 1957. 

Spaulding, F.E. School superi:.tendent in action in five 
cities. 1955. 

Strang, R.M. Making better readers. 1957. 

Tooze, Ruth. Your children want to read: a guide for 
teachers and parents. 1957. 

Townsend, Agatha. College freshmen speak out. 1956. 

Ward, W.L. Playmaking with children from kindergarten 
through junior high school. 1957. 

Wesley, E.B. NEA: the first hundred years; the building of 
the teaching profession. 1957. 


Wiggins, S.P. The student teacher in action. 1957. 


Physical Education 


American Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation. Audio-Visual Materials Committee. Audio- 
Visual materials for physical education. 1957. 

Dean, E.S. Progressive basketball; methods and philosophy. 
1950. 

Hughes, W.L. The administration of physical education for 
schools and colleges. 1954. 

Jones, Edwina. Methods and materials in elementary physical 
education. 1957. 

Lai, W.T. Championship baseball; from little league to big 
league. 195k. 

Munn, Clarence. Michigan State multiple offense. 1953. 

Seaton, D.C. Physical education handbook. 1954. 

Shaw, J.-H. Individual sports for men. 1955. 

Smilgoff, James. Winning high school baseball. 1956. 
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PHILOLOGY 
1955.6 
PURE SCIENCE 


Therond, Maurice. Du tac au tac. 


International Scientific Film Association. Catalogue of 
50 popular science films. 1956. 


Mathematics 


Geometric algebra. 1957. 

Bellman, R.E. Dynamic programming. 1957. 

Hamburger, H.L. Linear transformations in n-dimensional 
vector space. 1956. 

Kemeny, JeG.e Introduction to finite mathematics. 

Smirnov, V.Il. lLehrgang der hoheren mathematik. 

Synge, J.L. Tensor calculus. (1956, cl949.) 


Vajda, S. The theory of games and linear programming. 


Artin, Emil. 


1957. 
1955. 


Physical Sciences 


Boltzmann's distribution law. 
Solid state physics. 1957. 


Guggenheim, E.A. 
Dekker, A.J. 


1955.6 


Biological Sciences 


Beadle, G.W. 
1957. 
British Museum (Nat. hist.) Dept. of entomology. Catalogue 
of the type specimens of Lepidoptera Rhopalocera in the 
British Museum. 1927. 
Brown, M.eE. The physiology of fishes. 1957. 
Burt, W.H. Mammals of the Great Lakes region. 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
Genetic studies with bacteria. 
Dangeard, Pierre. 
Fischer, G.W. 


1957. 
Dept. of Genetics. 
1956. 
Le vacuome de la cellule vegetale. 
Biology and control of the smut fungi. 
Kinghorn, J.R.e The snakes of Australia. 1956. 
Kylin, Harald. Die Gattungen der Rhodophyceen. 1956. 
Makino, Tomitaro. An illustrated flora of Japan, with the 
cultivated and naturalized plants. n.d. 
Nadel, S.F. The theory of social structure. 
Snell, W.H. A glossary of mycology. 1957. 
Stanier, R.Y. The microbial world. 1957. 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. Human and animal ecology; reviews of 
research. 1957. 
Woodbury, A.M. Comfort for survival, in nature and man. 
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Burnet, F.iie Enzyme antigen and virus. 1956. 
Engineering 
Biezeno, C.B. Engineering dynamics. 1956. 


Gaudin, A.M. Flotation. 2ded. 1957. 
Pumphrey, F.H. Electrical engineering, essential theory 
and typical applications. 1953. 


Reed, M.B. Electric network synthesis, image parameter 
method. 1955. 


Sutton, GP. Rocket propulsion elements. 2d ed. 1956. 
Whiteside, T.C.D. The problems of vision in flight at high 
altitude. 1957. 
Forestry 


Dubois, Coert. Trail blazers. 1957. 
Stanford Research Institute, Stanford University. 
America’s demand for wood, 1929-1975. 195k. 


Technology 


Anthony, R.N. Shoe machinery: buy or lease? 1955. 
Johnstone, ReE. Pilot plants, models, and scale-up methods 
in chemical engineering. 1957. 


FINE ARTS 


Art and Architecture 


Art Directors Club of New York. Art directing for visual 
communication and selling. 1957. 

Hassenpflug, Gustav. Das werkkunstschulbuch. 1956. 

Hornung, WeJe Architectural drafting. 2d. ed. 1955. 

Micheles, P.A. An aesthetic approach to Byzantine art. 

Photography year book. 1957- 


1955. 


Music 


Simrock, N., firm, Berlin. 
works of Brahms. 1956. 


Thematic catalog of the collected 


Dramatics 


Dietrich, J.E. Play direction. 
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LITERATURE 


Byron, G.G.N.B. 
Cocteau, Jean. 
inconnu). 
Hostovsky, Egon. 
Kenner, Hugh. 
Levin, Meyer. 


Don Juan. 1957. 
The hand of a stranger (Journal d’un 
1956. 

The charity ball. 
Dublin?s Joyce. 1956. 
Compulsion. 1956. 
Locke, W.N. Machine translation of languages; fourteen 

essays. 1955. 
Quilliot, Roger. La mer et les prisons; essai sur Albert 
Camuse 1956. 
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Reichart, W.A. Washington Irving and Germany. 1957. 817 Ir&xXr 
Troxell, J.C. Three Rossettis; unpublished letters to and 

from Dante Gabriel, Christina, William. 1937. 821 R73Xt 
Weaver, Bennett. Prometheus unbound. 1957. 821 Sh44prYw 
Winkelman, John. The poetic style of Erich Kastner. 1957. 831 K155Yw 


HISTORY TRAVEL 


2 Begg, Alexander. Red River journal and other papers relative 


to the Red River resistance of 1869-1870. 1956. 971.27 B394r 
Bonnard, Andre. Greek civilization from the Iliad to the 
Parthenon. 1957. 913.38 B642g 
Brenan, Gerald. South from Granada. 1957. 914.6 B75s 
+4 Colquhoun, A.R. Overland to China. 1900. 915.7 C7190 
| Dos Passos, John. The men who made the nation. 1957. 973.4 D74m 
G Halevy, Elie. A history of the English people in the 
i nineteenth century. (1949-52.) 942.08 H137h 
4 International Geographical Union. Proceedings. Eighth 
5 General Assembly and seventeenth International Congress. 
ned. 910.6 In8ip 
A Kirchoff, Herbert. Venezuela. 1956. 918.7 £K633v 
' Landau, Rom. Moroccan drama, 1900-1955. 964 L231m 
Lilienthal, A.M. There goes the Middle East. 1957 956 L627t 
f McMeekin, Clark. Old Kentucky country. 1957. 917.69 M2270 
% Montagu, 1.G.S. Land of blue sky, a portrait of modern 
Mongolia. 1956. 951.7 M76L 
Rice, T.A-T. The Scythians. 1957. 939.51 R367s 
Roe, F.C. Modern France; an introduction to French 
civilization. 1956. 914.4 R62m 
Spectorsky, A.C. The exurbanites. 1955. 917-3 Sp3le 
Stockwell, D.P. Land of the oldest hills. 1957. 917.78 St62L 
Swetnam, George. Pittsylvania country. 1951. 974.88 Swh6p 
& Tyler, Royall, 1884-1953. The Emperor Charles the Fifth. 
1956. 943-031 K146Xt 
Williams, R.L. Gaslight and shadow; the world of Napoleon 
III, 1851-1870. 1957. 944207 W675z¢ 
MISCELLANY 
Geiger, Rudolph. The climate near the ground. 1957. 551.5 G275c Ed.2 
Peterson, H.L. Arms and armor in colonial America, 1526- 
1783. 1956. 399 Phi2a 


Schulze, Hermann. Der waidgerechte jager, grundzuge der 

jagdkunce und leitfaden zur vorbereitung auf die 

jagerprufung. 1956. 799.2 Sch85w 
Wells, G.S. The handbook of wilderness travel. 1956. 796.5 WL62h 
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